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convinced men, were not merely convinced by the vivid impression which 
they received from things; they knew also how to reason and to draw 
conclusions" (pp. 116-7). And the religious society, the Catholic Church, 
does not only not prohibit the profound examination of the founda- 
tions of the .faith, M. Bonnegent declares in referring to thinkers and 
philosophers like St. Augustine and St. Thomas of Aquin; nay it pre- 
scribes it to every man who feels the need of it and who has reached a 
sufficient degree of intellectual development. The author prefers to take 
his stand with reason rather than with the kind of positivism and empiri- 
cism to which, he thinks, the compatriots of Newman have been so prone. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

A Study in the Theory of Value. By David Wight Praia. Berkeley, 
California, 1921. University of California Press, University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 3, No. 2, — pp. 179-290. 
This lively and ingenious discussion of the theory of value constitutes 
a worthy addition to the excellent series of California publications in 
philosophy. Mr. Prall expresses his ideas in a style engaging and artistic 
and, on the whole, remarkably lucid. One reader, at least, has perused 
the monograph with unalloyed enjoyment. It is certain, however, to 
arouse a strong critical reaction, and perhaps that is altogether to its 
credit. If the reviewer's remarks in the following paragraphs run more 
strongly towards critical comment than seems advisable in a brief review 
it will be understood that he does not mean thereby to retract anything 
from the cordial expression of approval already set forth. Mr. Prall's 
argument loosens the tongue and induces good-natured criticism and re- 
tort. 

" My interest in the problem of value as such," says Mr. Prall, " grew 
out of difficulties with apparently inadequate standards of literary criti- 
cism." And, in his first chapter on " The Question as Raised in Personal 
Experience," the author tells us how the problem of value presented itself 
to him in the field of literary criticism. Literary critics, it appears, do 
judge values, and judge them with reference to standards implied if not 
expressed. Mr. Prall takes time — for which he deserves applause — to 
show that this is so by adducing concrete evidence. The effect of this 
first chapter is to emphasize the concrete reality of the value problem, and 
to put the reader en rapport with the author's approach to the problem. 
Mr. Prall holds that the problem of value must be solved through a 
preliminary psychological study and description of the valuing experience. 
The valuing experience, he urges, is found in its most typical form in 
moral and esthetic situations wherein objects are valued in themselves 
without reference to their utility as means; where objects are valued 
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" out of all other relations but that of their objectivity." The esthetic 
experience gives us value in its most absolute (or at least in its least 
relative) form. " In fact, it is only as we reach the stage of esthetic 
contemplation that the object of thought has value no longer as a means 
at all, but solely as end. Esthetic value, in a fuller sense even than ethi- 
cal value, belongs to the realm of ends." And, again, " esthetically valu- 
able objects are the objects of value-judgments far excellence, and for 
this very reason are often not grasped theoretically as valuable at all " 
(pp. 200-201). Mr. Prall argues these matters at considerable length 
and with abundant illustration. 

If, now, we analyse a typical valuing experience we find that its es- 
sence can be most clearly expressed in terms of interest. A value is in 
some sense the fulfillment of an interest. Interest, in turn, is to be under- 
stood as a non-cognitive attitude, as an organization of sentiments and 
emotions that takes the form of a motor-affective disposition. The 
author here follows Shand, Stout, and Ribot, whom he quotes and com- 
ments upon at some length. It is essential, if we are to avoid confusion 
in a discussion of value, Mr. Prall tells us, that " motor-affective atti- 
tudes" and "cognitive judgments" be kept distinct. "Judgment," he 
insists, "has nothing to do with the presence of value as such" (p. 215). 

In chapters IV and V the author, having established his psychological 
definition of value, is engaged in defending it against the pragmatic the- 
ories of Dewey and the idealistic views of Bosanquet. Dewey, it appears, 
is well aware of the importance of the distinction between " motor-af- 
fective attitudes " and " cognitive judgment." In fact, Dewey expresses 
the distinction clearly in a passage which is quoted (p. 217). And, more- 
over, the pragmatist would seem to take as his point of departure in his 
discussion of value the psychological definition which Mr. Prall is main- 
taining. For he is quoted as saying : " The experience of a good and the 
judgment that something is a value of a certain kind and amount, have 
been almost inextricably confused" (p. 216). The reviewer had con- 
siderable difficulty in following the devious windings of Mr. Prall's criti- 
cism of Dewey's logic of value, and whether this was due to Dewey or 
to Prall is still a question in his mind. The criticism does take Dewey 
rather neatly, however, on his test of value, which, as the pragmatist con- 
tends, depends upon practice, a form of direct experience. For in this 
case valuing would seem to depend upon a motor-affective attitude or 
act, rather than upon cognition. Cognitive judgment, that is, leaves 
value as such untouched. And so Prall says of Dewey : " The confusion 
he falls into results from failing to distinguish between the making of a 
series of judgments concerning goods and the subsequently complexly 
built-up motor-affective attitude towards, or experience of, good things" 
(p. 226). 

Mr. Prall's combat with Bosanquet takes place at such long range that 
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the parties engaged scarcely clash swords. It is our author's intention to 
dispose of the idealist as he has disposed of the pragmatist by showing 
that Bosanquet does implicitly make a non-cognitive feeling experience 
the basis of our sense of values. " The value, even for Bosanquet, is a 
satisfactoriness which is somehow felt, and both our own disagreement 
with him and our criticism of the pragmatic theory of valuation have 
been seriously lacking if they have not shown that the failure to main- 
tain the clear distinction between cognitive activity and motor-affective 
attitude introduces disastrous confusion" (p. 246). 

This flank attack on Bosanquet's position, however, seems to lack ef- 
fectiveness. The reasons are not difficult to find. Two items in the 
idealist's doctrine of value trouble Mr. Prall excessively. The first is Bo- 
sanquet's notion that " ' the distinction between cognition and feeling or 
desire' is irrelevant," and the second is the teaching "that positive pleas- 
ure and all satisfaction . . . depends on the character of logical stability 
of the whole inherent in objects of desire" (p. 241). In other words, 
Bosanquet does not mean by judgment what Mr. Prall seems to mean, 
and again, it seems quite likely, he does not mean by a feeling-experience 
what Mr. Prall means. The reviewer holds no brief for Bosanquet, but 
it does seem to him that the combat would be much more effective were 
Mr. Prall to tell us more precisely what he himself means by cognition 
and the act of judgment. He might very well have described the judg- 
ment-experience as he described the affective-experience, drawn a clear 
distinction between the two, and shown how they are related. 

As matters stand Mr. Prall seems to take " interest," " motor-affective 
attitudes," and " cognition " all too abstractly, following in this a per- 
sistent tendency which psychology has formally renounced but actually 
maintained. Bosanquet, on the other hand, is the avowed enemy of this 
psychological abstractness. Mr. Prall would probably admit that his 
" valuing experience " is a conscious attitude ; that it is open-eyed, dis- 
criminating, preferential, selective. But to discriminate and to compare 
is to judge, unless we restrict the term judgment, as is often done, to 
certain calculating and weighing activities which are, in reality, habitual 
and routine in character: adding a column of figures, for instance, or 
estimating the amount of lumber in a log. 

And, again, Bosanquet's logical whole is not, as Mr. Prall's criticism 
would seem to imply, a merely logical affair (if there could be such a 
thing), but is a concrete 'world.' Mr. Bosanquet means in part, at least, 
that an object is valued in the light of the subject's whole experience, not 
abstractly, as the correlative of a motor-affective attitude. It is implied 
that I like a thing in the light of what I know about it, because of its 
fringe of relations, because of what it suggests or reminds me of. The ob- 
ject has the value that it has by reason of the position it occupies in my 
scheme of things. This is no more than psychological common sense. 
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The thing valued is not a thing without relations, nor is the affective at- 
titude of the subject an isolated disposition, blind and undiscriminating. 
Neither object nor attitude is so experienced. There is much ground for 
interesting debate. 

In his last two chapters, which deal with " The Status and the Kinds 
of Value," and " The Theory of Literary Criticism," Mr. Prall is engaged 
primarily in showing that esthetic values are the only true or final values 
and that literary criticism is concerned, above all else, with 'esthetic values. 
This discussion is interesting in itself, but from the standpoint of the 
theory of values more momentous consequences hinge upon his incidental 
argument for a non-cognitive valuing activity. In the course of the essay 
the author has first established, by a psychological description, the non- 
cognitive character of the valuing activity. He proceeds to show that 
the pragmatic logic leaves this conclusion untouched and that idealism like- 
wise passes over and leaves it unharmed. We are not surprised, then, 
to find him concluding: "Admittedly our motor-affective attitudes are the 
results of heredity and environment, but who would seek nobler or more 
satisfactory origins? I see no more objection to putting our faith in 
them than to putting it in reason or an Absolute or a God " (p. 258) . 
Value exists before judgment, is established by an activity more primi- 
tive. This seems to be the essence of Mr. Prall's doctrine. 

In the last two chapters, however, the author concerns himself some- 
what with getting rid of some of the abstractness of his psychological 
standpoint. Values, it begins to appear, do bear upon one another, ex- 
perience does play its part in determining our likes and dislikes. " The 
object of the interest relation is made up of objects of other interest re- 
lations ; part of being in the state of driving an automobile is being in the 
state of getting fresh air; hence an interest relation, the object of which 
is getting fresh air, may have for its object automobile driving. We may 
also like one thing better than another because it is the condition of 
getting something else, as we like to have an American dime better than 
a Canadian one because an American dime is the condition of our getting 
doughnuts and coffee in an American cafeteria" (p. 268). But all of 
this means an exercise of judgment, as judgment is understood by some 
of us. Not so, however, for Mr. Prall. 

This brief notice does not pretend to do justice to Mr. Prall's argu- 
ment, and perhaps the reviewer's all too easy conquest over its central 
thesis may be misleading to those who have not read the monograph. It 
should be said, then, that Mr. Prall's argument is well able to maintain 
itself against any superficial criticism. It' is a stimulating piece of work. 

D. T. Howard. 
Northwestern University. 



